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An account of the life, travels, and Christian ex- 
pertencesin the work of the ministry of Samuel 
Bownas. 

PREFACE TO THE READER, 

The following sheets exhibit to thy perusal a 
plain man’s plain and undisguised account of his 
own progress in religion : an artless narrative of 
his sincere and hearty endeavours, as much 
as in him lay, to promote the doctrine of the 
gospel of Christ in the earth. 

Thé motives inducing him to undertake the 
office of @ preacher, appear to have been perfectly 
consonant to the precepts of holy writ, and to 
the practice of Christ and his apostles, viz. 

Ist. A clear, cogent and convincing evidence 
of a divine call, and heavenly impulse thereunto. 

2dly. An indispensable sense of his duty neces- 
sarily obliging him to yield obedience to that 
call, and 

3dly. The sweet returns of inward peace and 
divine consolations accompanying his obedience 
therein, did greatly conduce to his confirmation 
and perseverance in the way of his duty. 

To. the perfermance of which he found himself 
measurably prepafed and qualified ; for his own 
experience of the love of God, and of the opera- 
tions of his holy spirit, in gradually purging out 
the corruptions of his own heart, did excite and 
augment in him a Christian love to his fellow 
creatures, attended with an ardency of zeal, and 
an incessant desire, for their conversion. 

An inward purgation from sin is so necessary, 
and so essential a qualification of a gospel minister, 
that no man can be such without it ; 

Nor doth God send any unclean messengers 
on his errand: 

It being the constant method of his divine 
wisdom, under this gospel dispensation, through 
the purging of his holy spirit, to cleanse and 
purify the inside of every vessel, which he 
permits to be made use of in the service of his 
sanctuary. Wherefore, 
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Every unsanctified pretender to preach the 
gospel of Christ, deserves to have his mouth 
stopt with that unanswerable query of our blessed 
Saviour to the Pharisees of old; ‘-O generation 
of vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good 
things? for out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.” Mat. xii. 34. 

A practice of this nature abounds with the 
grossest of absurdities, and stands emphatically 
exploded, even in the time of the Mosaicddeck 
Law, by the Royal Psalmist, in these words: 
“Unto the wicked God saith, what hast thou to do 
to declare my statutes, or that thou shouldst take 
my convenant in thy mouth ?” 

But alas! self-interest prompts men to turn a 
deaf ear even to the most divine expostulations, 
and unholy persons will, in despite of the most 
express prohibitions, continue to intrude them- 
selves beyond their bounds; and will be still 
busying and employing themselves about external 
circumstances and ceremonies, while the life, 
spirit and substance of true religion is placed 
above their reach, and unattainable by them, 
until it shall please God, in the exceeding riches 
of his grace, to cleanse their hearts from all un- 
righteousness ; of which conversion we heartily 
wish for a nearer prospect than we can discern 
at present. 

We now return to the atthor of the ensuing 
narrative, who was another sort of preacher; a 
free giver of what he himself had received, a 
liberal and open-hearted communicator of his 
religious experiences unto all other men, without 
respect of persons. 

He directed all the sheep of Christ to followthe 
voice of Christ himself, the good shepherd, whose 
omnipresence renders his voice audible to every 
one of his sheep, however separate or dispersed 
throughout the world. 

His conversation was free, generous and affable; 
neither did he shun the society of those whom 
he was sent to convert; his mission being some- 
what correspondent to that of his Lord and 
Master, who declared concerning himself: I am 
not come to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance. Mat. ix. 13. 

He was of a grave deportment, and of a tall, 
comely and manly aspect : his public preaching 
was attended with such a divine authority and 
majestic innocence, as commanded the attention 
of his hearers; and his voice being clear, strong 
and distinct, was capable of conveying his profit- 
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able exhortations to the ears and understandings leaving behind him this account of his life and 
of a very numerous auditory; of which a re-/ travels, be in some degree answered, and the 
markable instance appears in his preaching at prefixer of this Preface shall have the end he 
Jedburg in Scotland, mentioned in pages 46, 47, | aims at, who with sincere desires for the saving 
of his account. health and welfare of thee and all mankind, 
His literal accomplishments were but small, takes his leave, and bids thee heartily farewell. 
extending little farther than to enable him to | J. Besse. 
read the Scriptures in his mother tongue; yet ; 
by constant use and application, he became | AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF 
thoroughly versed therein, and enabled by the SAMUEL BOWNAS. 
force of their testimony, to confront and confute | [ was born in Westmoreland, within the com. 
the gain-sayers of his doctrine, which was in all | pass of great Strickland Monthly-meeting} about 
points strictly agreeable to, and consonant there- | the year 1676, and was entered in that register; 
with. 'and my father dying before I was one month 
In the religious society to which he was joined, | old, I never knew him, but I have been informed, 
he conducted himself as a man of peace and | that he was very honest and zealous for truth in 
prudence, chocsing to walk in the plain and his time, having been a considerable sufferer 
middle path, without declining to any extreme; | for the cause of religion, both in loss of goods 
so that he neither idolized forms, nor contemned | and liberty, the meeting being kept in his house 
good order. iin some of the hottest time of persecution in 
His estimation and repute among his friends | King Charles the Second’s reign. Being left 
and neighbors may appear by the testimony of s9 young, and my mother having but a scanty 
the Monthly and Quarterly-meetings of Bridport | subsistence of about £4 10s. a year, witha 
in Dorsetshire, to which he belonged, given | dwelling for herself and two children, I was 
forth since his decease, wherein they say, that: about thirteen put to learn the trade of a black- 
“Tt pleased the Lord to endue him with a large | smith, with an uncle who used me unkindly; 
gift in the ministry, in which he was a faithful | [ was afterwards put an apprentice to a very 
laborer, and gave himself up for that service; | honest Friend belonging to Brigflatt’s Meeting, 
that he had a gift of utterance superior to many, | near Sedberg, in Yorkshire, his name was Samuel 
sound in judgment and doctrine, and very con-| Parat; but all this time I had no taste of reli- 
vincing to the understandings of those that heard ' gion, but devoted myself to pleasure, as much 
him.” |as my circumstances would permit, though my 
This testimony concerning him is true, and a! mother had kept me very strict while I was under 
man of his penetration and capacity could not her care, and would frequently in winter even- 
but discern his own improvement in the gift he | ings take opportunities to tell me sundry passages 
had received: wherefore he stood upon his guard, of my dear father’s sufferings, admonishing me 
lest through self-love and conceit, he should de- | still so to live that I might be worthy to bear 
part from that humility which is the ornament | the name of so good a man’s son, and not bring 
of every gospel minister, as in page 38 he has | a reproach on myself and parents; also frequently 
particularly observed. | putting me in mind, that if she should be taken 
Which Christian virtue was generally his con- | away, I should greatly miss her, both for advice 
comitant, during the course of his pilgrimage ; | and other ways to assist me;and advised me to 
and is remarkable in the composure of this | fear the Lord now in my youth, that I might be 
account, in keeping it clear from, and unsullied | favored with his blessing, which frequently 
with any the least tincture or symptom of self-| brought me in great tenderness, being afraid 
applause. | that she would die before I was capable to live 
As in preaching, his declarations proceeded | in the world; and she took me frequently to 
from his heart, so in writing, his relations of his | meetings with her, where she often had some 
services, and his exhortations, sprang from the | words in testimony: persecution being still very 
same fountain. | hot, and Friends locked out of our meeting-house 
Wherefore we recommend to thy serious con- | at Strickland, we met at the door, and I remem- 
sideration what he has written, as comprehended | ber at two several times when I wasa child, and 
in that excellent description of a good man, given | came to meeting with my mother, the informers 
by Christ himself, Luke vi. 45. “A good man, | came, the first time the meeting had been over 
out of the good treasure of his heart, bringeth | about half an hour, the second time not quite so 
forth that which is good.” much, so that we escaped their hands both times; 
May the good brought forth out of this good | but sundry Friends were in prison at Appleby 
man’s heart effectually reach unto thine, and | forattending that meeting, whom my dear mother 
through the divine blessing operate to thyspiritual | went to visit, taking me along with her, and we 
benefit, growth and improvement in that which | had a meeting with the prisoners, several Friends 
is gos. from other places being likewise there by appoint- 
o shall the design of the deceased author, in | ment. What I obesrved was, though yery young, 
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how tender and broken they were; and I was 
very inquisitive of my mother, why they cried so 
much, {which we called greeting) and thee greet 
too, (said 1) why did thee? She told me that I 
could not understand the reason of it then, but 
when I grew up more to man’s estate I might. 
Now to return to my apprenticeship; I had a 
very kind, loving master and mistress, and I had 
meat enough, and work enough, but had but 
little consideration about religion, nor any taste 
thereof. On First-days I frequented meetings, 
and the greater part of my time I slept, but 
took no account of preaching, nor received any 
other benefit than being there kept out of bad 
company; which indeed is a very great service 
to youth. I took much liberty in discourse, and 
was taken notice of as a witty, sensible young 
man: but often on my bed I ruminated on my 
way of life with reluctance, yet frequently fell 
into the same way again: I never was given to 
swearing, nor any very gross vice, but what I 
gave way to the most, was jesting, and turns of 
wit to provoke mirth, which gave me often (after 
it was over) a heavy heart; and thus I went on 
for near three years; but one First-day, being at 
meeting, a young woman, named Anne Wilson, 
was there and preached ; she was very zealous, 
and fixing my eye upon her, she with a great 
zeal pointed her finger at me, uttering these 
words with much power, “A traditional Quaker, 
thou comest to meeting as thou went from it (the 
last time) and goest from it as thou came to it, 
but art no better for thy coming, what wilt thou 
do in the end?” This was so pat to my condition, 
that, like Saul, I was smitten to the ground, as 
it might be said, but turning my thoughts inward, 
in secret I cried, Lord, what shall 1 do to help 
it? And a voice as it were spoke in my heart 
. saying, Look unto me and I will help thee! and I 
found much comfort, that made me shed abun- 
dance of tears. ‘Then I remembered what my 
mother told me some years before, that when [ 
grew up more to man’s estate, I should know 
the reason of that tenderness and weeping, and 
so I now did to purpose. I went home with a 
heavy heart, and could neither eat nor sleep as 
1 used to do, but my work never succeeded bet- 
ter in my hands than it did at this time, nor my 
mind never less in it; but my conduct, as well 
as countenance, was much altered, so that several 
in the family were doubtful that I should fall 
into a kind of melancholy distraction; but I 
longed for the meeting-day, and thought it a very 
long week. When the time of meeting came, 
my mind was soon fixed and staid upon God, 
and I found an uncommon enjoyment that gave 
me great satisfaction, my understanding being 
opened and all the faculties of my mind so quick, 
that I seemed another man ; a divine and spiritual 
sweetness abiding with me night and day, for 
some time; and 1 began to see and understand 
the scriptures, and the nature of preaching the 
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the doctrine of the gospel in the power and 
spirit, plainly seeing a difference between a 
preacher of the letter and of the spirit, which 
till then I was wholly ignorant of, and unac- 
quainted with, not having before that, the least 
degree that I could perceive of divine under- 
standing ; but then upon looking back, and con- 
sidering what I had heard such and such Friends 
preach, which at that time I did not understand, 
but now I understood it clearly, which was a 
demonstration to me, that all divine knowledge 
is from divine light, which we can’t comprehend, 
until we are assisted so to do by a visitation from 
heaven. 
[To be continued .} 


‘“‘ Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy, as applied to 
Quakerism, by a Lay Churchman.” 
BY 8. M. J. 


When controversies and schisms take place in 
religious bodies, it is sometimes interesting and 
instructive to be informed of the judgment pro- 
nounced by disinterested spectators, concerning 
the merits of the question, and the conduct of 
the parties. 

It may reasonably be presumed, that an owd- 
sider, well acquainted with the subject, and yet 
sufficiently removed to be free from the smoke of 
the contest, will usually have a clearer view, than 
those who participate in the struggle. 

Such were our anticipations, in taking up a 
pamphlet lately issued in this city, entitled, 
‘Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy, as applied to Qua- 
kerism, by a Lay Churchman.” The author 
appears to have taken pains to inform himself 
concerning the history of the Society of Friends, 
and his work is written in a spirit of candor 
and charity that deserves commendation. 

In his opening paragraph, he acknowledges, 
that “ the Society in its history, principles and 
practices, has ever merited public notice,’”’ and 
that it has also “ received a full share of the con- 
fidence and admiration of Christian observers,” 
We may therefore conclude, that it is in no 
unfriendly spirit that he reviews the history of 
its schisms and examines its present condition. 

In regard to the terms Orthodoxy and Hetero- 
doxy, he defines the former as “‘ soundness of 
faith,” and the latter as “ directly the opposite,” 
but in order to show what is soundness of faith, 
he says, “ That the church of England embodies 
in her creed the essential elements of Orthodox 
faith ; and so do many other churches, which are 
generally known as evangelical.” It follows, of 
course, that ‘‘ those church organizations are con- 
sidered unsound in the faith, who reject the chief 
doctrines of the so-called evangelical churches.” 
{n this condition, the Society of Friends, as it 
originally appeared in the days of Fox and Penn, 
is placed by this author, as well as by almost all 
others of his creed who have written on this sub- 
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ject. If the early Friends did not dissent from 
the church of England, and other churches called 
Orthodox, in some articles of faith deemed essen- 
tial, it must be admitted that they acted in the 
most unreasonable and preposterous manner. 
they really held the view then deemed orthodox 
in regard to original sin, the Trinity and vicari- 
ous atonement, why did they not say so in plain 
terms, and save themselves the vast amount of 
suffering they endured, on account of their alleged 
heterodoxy ? 

The author of this pamphlet, in glancing at 
the “ Origin of Quakerism,” refers to the Jour- 
nal of Geo. Fox, where he says, “ The Lord 
opened to me by his invisible power, how that 
every man was enlightened by the Divine Light 
of Christ. This I saw in the pure openings of 
the light, without the help of any man; neither 
did [then know where to find it in the scrip- 
tures; though afterwards searching the scrip- 
tures I found it.”” After quoting this passage, 
our author speaks of G. Fox, as a “‘ simple-mind- 
ed, earnest, bold man’’—having the very ele- 
ments of character that were needed for that 
“time of gross darkness.”’ He maintains that 
G. Fox, “did not reject the Bible, but made it 
secondary to the ‘light.’ He found it in the 
scriptures after he saw it in its ‘ pure openings’ 
upon hismind. His simple creed was ‘ mind the 
light,’ and this constituted his ‘ heterodoxy.’ For 
this, he and his people suffered persecutions most 
severe. 

“ What was the true import of this creed ? 
“ Fox did not say that the ‘ light’ would lead all 
men to be Quakers, or even cause them to for- 
sake their forms ; but that it would lead all who 
were governed by it, away from a dependence upon 
anything but itself. This is Quakerism ; it is all 
of it that is essentially characteristic in doctrine. 
The proclamation of this simple #dea, and the 
consistent adherence to it of the few who gath- 
ered about Fox, in and around his native place, 
was a new era in Christian history, of which the 
world will do well to take note. It was a dis- 
covery in religion that simplified the faith of the 
faithful, and at the same time thrust a rebuke at 
the mere traditional ceremonies which for ages 
had beclouded the human intellect.” 

This description of the essential characteristic 
of Quakerism agrees with the opening para- 
graph of W. Penn’s Christian Quaker ; in which 
he speaks of the “ Light of Christ within,”’ as 
“the great principle of God in man; the root 
and spring of divine life and knowledge in the 
soul ; that by which salvation is effected for man, 
and which is the characteristic of the people 
called Quakers, their faith and testimony to the 
world.” 

The “ Lay Churchman,” in reviewing some of 
the schisms which have taken place in the Soci- 
ety of Friends, first adverts to the division 
caused by John Perrot, about taking off the hat 
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in time of public prayer, and then proceeds to 
notice more particularly the controversy with 
Geo. Keith, and the separation which ensued 
about the year 1691. The history of this schism 
he considers important, because it involved the 
same doctrinal differences which have, in later 
times, agitated the Society, and caused the sepa- 
| ration of 1827-8. The account he gives of the 
doctrines and conduct of Geo. Keith and his 
adherents, agrees substantially with that given in 
Smith’s History of Pennsylvania, which may be 
found in the 6th vol. of Hazard’s Register. 

It appears, from the pamphlet before us that 
Geo. Keith, a man of learning, and, at that time, 
highly esteemed as a minister and writer, first 
evinced his dissatisfaction by proposing some 
changes of discipline, which were not agreed to 
by the meeting. ‘“ His next departure was that 
of accusing two ministers, Fitzwater and Stock- 
dale, with unsoundness of doctrine, for having 
preached that the light of Christ was sufficient 
for salvation without anything else, He also de- 
clared that Wm. Stockdale preached two Christs, 
because he preached faith in the Christ within, 
and Christ without us. During the discussion 
of these questions, there was, of course, the usual 
display of testimony on both sides, which resulted 
in the meeting before whom the trial was had 
admonishing and reprimanding both parties and 
dismissing the case.” 

‘‘ Subsequently, however, the disturbance was 
renewed by the two ministers named above, 
bringing before the mouthly meeting a formal 
accusation against Keith, for denying the sufii- 
ciency of the divine light for salvation.” 

‘‘ Both parties failing to be reconciled, the dis- 
agreement resulted in a separation. Keith and 
his party, though much smaller than the others, 
met together in a separate building ; organized 
a meeting, and formally demanded of the two 
ministers who had preached the ‘all-sufficiency 
of divine light,’ that they should desist from the 
ministry, until they confessed their error, and 
became reconciled to the Keithian party.” ‘‘ The 
new Yearly Meeting which was set up by the 
spurious Friends, assumed the name of “ Chris- 
tian Quakers,’ and soon published what they 
called “ A confession of faith in.the most neces- 
sary things of Christian doctrine, faith and prae- 
tice, according to the testimony of Holy Scrip- 
ture.” This confession “approached so nearly 
to the creeds of other Christian professois, that it 
was difficult to determine, on its own merits 
simply, whether it was a document of genuine 
Quakerism, or whether it emanated from an evan- 
gelical body.” “They were of course not ac- 
knowledged by the parent Society, their offence 
against whom was their orthodoxy.” 

lt should be observed, that in the testimony 
against Keith, given forth by the “‘ meeting of pub- 
lic Friends in Philada.’’—they stated, as the chief 
ground of complaint, “ his ungodly speeches, dis- 
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orderly behaviour and separate meetings.” They as professed in the various churches of Christen- 
say, however, “he hath often quarrelled with us dom.” 
about confessions, declaring that he knows of 

none given forth by the body of Friends to his | 
satisfaction, and often charged most of us of| 

being unsound in the faith.” —[ Smith’s History.] | TE SEP Oe, 

The Keithite party was, for a short time, quite} We have abundant proof from Scripture tes- 
numerous iu Pennsylvania and N. Jersey; they timony and other sources, that the truly merito- 
had fifteen meetings, and among these were some | rious have oft tithes suffered the infliction of 
who had been influential members and Ministers | cruelties and indignities hard to bear, from such 
before the separation. jas coveted their position, but possessed not the 

In afew years Keith threw off his Quaker | wisdom, that led them step by step, to an exalt- 
dress, joined the English church, and being or-|ed standing. Such was the allotment of Daniel. 
dained as a minister, returned from England to! When a humble captive under the rigid sway 
America, to proselyte his brethren. According! of a despotic ruler, with unabated ardor he 
to the authorities quoted in the pamphlet before | served the God of his fathers, nor retired from 
us, it seems that about seven hundred persons of public view in the performance of these high 
the Keithian party were baptized, and joined thg obligations. His integrity and many virtues 
church, but the clergy had very little success, gained him the confidence of all around him, and 
with the ‘ Foxian’ Quakers, who, it is stated,’’ re- | eventually raised him to high and dignified places 
mained obstinately attached to their own notions.” | of trust and honor; but everywhere discretion 

The conclusions of our author in regard to the, and prudence marked his movements, and sweet 
Keithites are as follows, viz : | humility shone out as a crowning virtue. 

1. .“* That the Keithian controversy originated | All these excellencies, with their attendant 
in his opposition to Fitawater and Stockdale, on | favors, roused the envy of the less privileged, 
the ground of their preaching the old Foxian | who combined to seek his overthrow. By these 
faith of the all-sufficiency of the Divine light. | was Daniel scrutinized with the keenness of a 

2. That the meeting to which he belonged | vulture’s eye, in his goings out and comings in, 
sustained those whom he opposed, and testified but they could find nothing whereof to accuse 
against him, by which act they consistently ad-| him, except concerning the law of his God. 
hered to the original faith of their fathers; and| , that this were the state of the young men 
that the Yearly Meeting of London sanctioned | of our day, who are instructed to believe there 
their proceedings, and also pronounced against | is a Grod in heaven, who takes cognizance of the 


[To be continued.] 


THE PROPHET DANIEL. 


him. 


3. That Keith and his associates could not be 


received by other Christian professors as Quakers, | 


after abandoning the Foxian standard which 


was then, and is now, too well knowa to be mis- | 


apprehended. 


4. That they had no place to stand on, as a) 


separate organization ; and that their only and 
necessary course was to join themselves with oth- 
ers, or to refuse allegiance to all Christian socie- 


ties, unless they preferred, as some did, to return | 


to the Penn Quakers.’’ 

‘Tt may appear singular, that one who is not 
of the Society of Friends should engage himself 
with this analysis; but it is so interwoven with 
the question of Christian progress at the present 
day, that no one who carefully considers it, can 
fail to perceive in it the signs of a re-gathering 
of the ‘ people commonly called Quakers’ among 
themselves; and a scattering of those who do 
not rightfully possess the title to other denomi- 
nations.” 

I shall reserve for the next number some 
further quotations from this very suggestive 
work, in which it will be clearly shown to whom 
the title of * Friends’ at this day properly be- 
longs, and what must be the result of attempt- 
ing, as some now do, to find a middle ground 


between Quakerism and “the orthodox religion 


affairs of men, and to whom adoration and homage 
are ever due ; that these preferred and sought the 
beautiful adoruing of heavenly wisdom, with the 
‘robes of pure righteousness for their clothing, 
consulting the holy spirit as their Oracle on all 
occasions, and under all circumstances; thus 
fitted to stand as instructors and waymarks, 
|judges and councillors, approved of God and 
men, because of their superior intelligence and 
understanding. 

But to return to the men who by cunning and 
| artifice devised a stratagem to entrap Daniel, and 
| bring him under condemnation, whereby, bis life 
| would be forfeited. They obtained a decree from 
| their sovereign, that any man, making a petition 
| to any God or man for thirty days, save of him, 
| should be cast alive into the den of lions. This 
was signed by the king, and bore his signet. 

Knowing this, did this devout young man retire ? 
| Ah, no! he went to his chamber, and with his 
| window open toward Jerusalem, he kneeled down 

three times in a day, and put up his petitions to 
|God in the highest heaven, for protection and 
preservation in this great extremity. 

These wicked watchmen were upon the alert, 
and now they triumphed over their victim, having 
as they imagined consummated a plan that would 
certainly put an end to his existence. But alas 
for them, they were taken in the snare they had 
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laid for the upright, and perished in their own 
devices. Then was the king exceedingly sorry 
when apprised of the fact that the accused was 
his beloved Daniel, and he set his heart to deliv- 
er him, ard labored till the going down of the 
sun, but in vain, in vain! Even he had not the 
power to reverse the decree issued from the pal- 
ace, for the laws of the Medes and Persians were 
unalterable. In his lament he encouraged Dan- 
iel by saying, ““O! Daniel, thy God whom thou 
servest continually, he will deliver thee.” Then 


was the prophet cast into the lions’ den, and this | 


mighty potentate went to his house, but sleep he 
could not, nor were instruments of music brought 
before him. At morning’s dawn we find him 
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| thereof, which they would find to be preferable 
| to every thing this world can afford. 

| QO! that the dear youth would often retire 
‘from the multitudes, from the crowds, and from 
| the exciting pursuits of the world, and medi. 
| tate on their dear Redeemer and follow him in 
ithe way of his leadings. He would often lead 
| you to retirement. Behold, read and follow the 
|example of Jesus as recorded in sacred writ, 
| where we find that He often withdrew from the 
| multitudes and retired into mountains and soli- 
tary places, into gardens and sea-sides, thereby 
showing his followers that it is good to retreat 
and retire from the noise, from the erowds, and 
| from the hurries of the world. B. 


again at the den, uttering the deep and lament- | 


able ery, ‘O! Daniel, servant of the living God, | 
is thy God whom thou servest continually able | 
to deliver thee?” Then did he hear that voice as- | 


serting his power, “ He hath sent his angel and 
shut the lions’ mouths that they have not hurt 
me, inasmuch as innocency was found in me, 
and before thee, 0 king, have I done no hurt.” 
Then was the king exceedingly glad,and com- 
manded that he should be taken thence, and his 
accusers delivered to the fury of these beasts of 
prey, which obtained the mastery over them, 
rending them in pieces, cre they came to the bot- 
tom of theden. Here is portrayed a most striking 
instance of a special Providence, most signally 
manifested when no human power could save, in 
a manner to silence opposers, and cause the un- 
believing to confess. 


never end, who worketh signs and wonders in 
heaven above, and in the earth beneath, who 
rescueth from the devourer, delivering his ser- 
vant from the lions’ power. 
decree, that in every part of his dominion, men 
should fear and tremble before the God of Dan- 
iel, who is a living God, and steadfast forever. 


successive kings, and his name comes down to us 

among the number of those that shall be held in 

everlasting remembrance. S. H. 
4th month, 1857. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RETIREMENT. 


Happy is the man who liveth loose from the 


world and entangleth not himself with the per- | 


plexing cares ind excitements thereof; but keep- 
ing his mind free from an eager pursuit after 
secular things, takes time and opportunity to re- 
tire from all worldly objects and meditate on 
the things which conduce to his eternal happi- 
ness. 

How sweet is retirement. ©! that the chil- 
dren of men would often retire from the world 
and enter into a state of silence and inward 
meditation; I believe they would be favored with 
the precious enjoyment of the blessed fruits 


° 


Then Darius madea | 


THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued from page 87.) 

Now the dispensations of God being variously 
accommodated to the state of the mind, in man’s 
progress through the world, which suffers great 
and frequent mutations; (for the Lord, willing 
in mercy to save the soul, is pleased to suit va- 


| rious states with various means; and all at last, 


to that good end ;) so he hath in times past, as 
we may obterve in holy writ, awakened and in- 
formed the mind, sometimes by dreams, some- 


| times by grophecy, sometimes by signs, and at 


other times by immediate revelation ; and so, in 
degree, I have found it in myself, for whilst my 
| mind was seeretly looking towards the Lord, and 
desiring the knowledge of his ways, I had one 


: ‘night a dream in manner following. 
He is the living God, whose dominion shall | 


‘‘T thought I stood in an outward court before 
the gates of a castle or fort, and there stood one 
| by me that was a great sinner. And I beheld 
| five great lights in the Heavens; four whereof 
were as moons, greatly eclipsed, and of the color 
| of blood, and the fifth as the sun, under a thick 
cloud, and hardly to be discerned. The first 


j | was placed in the south east, or where the sun 
This same Daniel prospered in the reign of three | 


riseth in the winter solstice; the second a de- 
gree further south ; the third, south ; the fourth 
moon a degree towards the west, and the fifth, 
| (being the sun) in the south west, or where the 
| Sun sets in winter. Whilst I looked steadfastly 
upon the four former with admiration, the fifth 
passed insensibly below the horizon, and van- 
ished out of my sight, and then also the clouds 
departed, and the four sanguine moons wandered 
to various and opposite points in the heavens. 
After which being violently moved towards the 
zenith, they met there, and were dashed to 
pieces, one by another, and fell to the earth. 
After this, I saw the stars of heaven, and they 
appeared bright and innumerable, and, remain- 
ing in the firmament a short season, they also 
moved suddenly, and with violence, one against 
another, and being broken in pieces, fell likewise 
to the earth, as the falling of fruit from the tree, 
shaken by a mighty hand. And as the stars 
fell, they gradually lost their light, and as they 
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approached near the earth, they altogether ceased 
from shining. And I also beheld the light of 
the candles to be extinguished, and the fire would 
not burn any longer, and total and thick dark- 
ness was upon the face of the whole earth, and 
covered the deep, and was over all flesh. 

And I was afraid with exceeding great amaze- 
ment, and so was he that was with me, for the 
great day of the Almighty appeared to be come, 
even the day of his righteous judgment, and we 
fled with horror unspeakable, and precipitate 
haste, and in confusion run towards a stable, 
where, hiding us under an ark, we remained in 
agony, expecting the earth should be dissolved, 
and the elements melt with fervent heat, and to 
receive a reward according to our works. 

But in the midst of this fear, I resigued all to 
the will of Him who shaketh the Heavens, and 
dissolveth the earth, and doth what pleaseth 
Him in time and eternity. And immediately 
after, though all hopes were gone, the sun arose 
toward the north east, as in the strength of sum- 
mer, and all fear vanishing, I came from under 
the ark, but saw my companion no more. 


where the flowers were many, fragrant and per- | 


fect, and young men walking in their full 
strength, beauty and perfection, innocent as lit- 


tle children, and women also as the tender babes, | 


and discoursing together with countenances be- 
speaking asense of deliverance, telling of their 
absence from their own dwellings, and journey- 
ing homewards when the stars fell, and a thick 
and black corruption, which came from them, 
fell on their faces, to their great hurt, hindrance, 
and annoyance in their return. 


turn and coming of the glorious light, rejoiced 
together in unspeakable love.”’ 


Durivg my abode with this counsel, I was sev- | 


eral times with him at London, where, by the 
fear of God, I was preserved from vice and evil 


company, which much abounds in that great and | 


populous city, though not without temptations, 
and not otherwise to be resisted than by the 
secret influenceof grace, which supercedes them, 
though it may not always be immediately appre- 
hended by such as are preserved by it. 

And though I was educated in the way of the 
National Church of England, yet I had no aver- 
sion to any class professing the Christian name ; 
but occasionally heard several sorts, and yet did 
not fully approve any sect in all things, as 1 came 
to consider them closely. At New Castle upon 
Tyne, I once happened to hear a famous Presby- 
terian preacher ; it was in the reign of king 
Charles the Second, when the national laws were 
against them, and all other dissenters from the 
national worship, and they being cowardly, had 
their meeting in the night, and in an upper room, 
aud a watch set below. I did not go into the 
room, but stocd on the head of the stairs, expect- 
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And | 


I went out into a spacious and verdaut valley, | 


But we, being | 
delivered from the horrible darkness, by the re- | 
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ing tohear something like doctrine from so noted 
a man among them, but all that he entertained 
his auditory with, was suggestions of jealousy 
and dislike against the government, and that he 
delivered in such a way as appeared to me to be 
very disagreeable. 
| At another time I was occasionally at a Friends’ 
meeting, on a week day, at Broughton, in the 
county of Cumberland, when I applied my mind 
with as much diligence as I could, to examine 
| what I could discern in their way; but though 
I observed they were very grave, serious, and 
solid, in the time of their worship, 1 could gath- 
er but little at that time, eithee from their man- 
| ner or doctrine, only I took them to be an hon- 
| est, innocent, and well meaning sect. 
| Towards the latter end of the year 1687, we- 
| came out of the country, and had chambers in 
; the city of Carlisle, and King James II. being 
| then on the throne, and the garrison and castle 
| in the hands of popish officers and governors, the 
| protestants were apprehensive of great danger, 
| and the people much divided in their sentiments 
and interests ; for there was a loose and treach- 
crous sort among the protestants, who appeared 
daily nearer and nearer towards the papists, and 
| fell in, generally, with all their measures, which 
| grieved the steady part, and justly heightened 
their dreadful apprehensions. 
| About this time I went diligently to the pub- 
| lic Worship, especially to the cathedral at Carlisle, 
where in time of public prayer we used all (male 
and female) as soon as that creed, called the 
Apostles’ creed, began to be said, to turn our faces 
| towards the east, and when the word Jesus was 
| mentioned, we all as one, bowed and kneeled 
towards the altar table, as they call it, where 
| stood a couple of common prayer books, in folio, 
one at each side of the table, and over them, 
painted upon the wall I. H.S., signifying Jesus 
HOMINUM SALIVATOR; Jesus the saviour of man- 
kind. 

I had heard and read many things of the 
popish religion, of their manifold ceremonies, 
| strange tenets and doctrines, their cruelty, mur- 
| ders and massacres of all who differed from them, 
wherever they had power, which I thought de- 
noted a degeneracy below even fallen human na- 
ture, ‘hat making men worse than this. And as 
{ was frequently concerned to enquire more and 
more after the truth of religion, the manner of 
our worship in the cathedral often put me in 
mind of the popish religion and ceremonies, and 
made me conclude that the way we were in re- 
tained abundance of the old relies, our prayers, 
postures, songs, organs, cringings and shows, ap- 
pearing to be little else than an abridgement of 
the popish mass, and the pomp and show attend- 
ing it, and then I began to be very uneasy with 
it; aud though I went there a little longer, yet [ 
could not comply with several of the ceremonies, 
which being taken notice of, in a familiar cor- 
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ference with an acquaintance of the same way, 1 | posed, and the remaining part of that sitting 
asked a little pleasantly, what is that we worship | and the whole of the afternoon sitting were oc. 
towards the east? and why towards the altar, | cupied in earnest discussion on the subject and 
more than any other place, at the saying of the | on questions connected with it. At length the 
ereed? The person replied, sure you are not so | Clerk read the Epistle, and the meeting adjourned 
ignorant as you would make yourself seem. The | until 10 o’clock next day. The Hpistles from 
scripture saith, “ At the name of Jesus, every | London and Dublin Yearly Meetings, and the 
knee shall bow, of things in heaven and things | eeneral Epistle issued by the former, were then 
in earth, and things under the earth. And | read, and it appeared that no Hpistle had been 
again, as the lightning cometh out of the east,|sent to Philadelphia from any of the American 

andshineth unto the west, so shall also the coming | Yearly Meetings. 
of the Son of man be.” Although there was a large expression of disap- 
To the first I returned, that our pagan ances- | proval of continuing the correspondence with the 
tors were worshippers of the sun, and all the host | seceding body in Ohio, which correspondence has 
of heaven, and this looked very like a remain of | been considered by the other Y early Meetings in 
that, and could not be certainly grounded on that | this country as an act on our part so far constitu- 
scripture, which I can’t understand to signify | tinga separation from the Society of Fri¢ nds, as to 
any other than the gradual manifestation of the render it improper for them to maintain a corres- 
power and glory of Christ unto the world. But | pondence with us, yet a committee to essay replies 
if he should literally come from the east, in an | to the three Epistles addressed to us Was ap- 
outward sense, which, considering the state of | pointed. During the consideration of this sub- 
the earth, its revolutions, and relation to the sun | ject a proposition had been made that no Kpistle 
and other planets, cannot be in the nature of | should be sent to Ohio, and that all the other 
things, (that being west to one place which is | Yearly Meetings, excepting the bodies claiming 
east to another,) yet that coming would not ex- | to be Ohio Yearly Meeting, should be invited 
cuse our superstition, if not idolatry, in the to join with Philadelphia in the appointment of 
meantime, before he should so come, though lL | committees, not to exceed three or four }riends 
grant, if he should so come, and we see him, then, from each Yearly Meeting, to meetin conference, 
and not till then, may we lawfully and reasona- | and endeavor to settle the existing difficulties in 
bly worship toward that place, or imaginary place, | OUT Society. The rejection of this proposition 
of his coming.” | and the decision to address an Epistle to the 
[To be concluded.] | separate body in Ohio, led to a proposal that on 
——————————— | the withdrawal of those who had joined in the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. | latter step, such Friends as wished to retain their 
= ae ~_" | membership and connection with the Society of 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 2, 1857. | Friends, should remain and hold Philadelphia 
eee RE : ____*{ Yearly Meeting in unity with the ancient Yearly 

. ‘ - | Meetings. 

The Yearly Meeting of Friends (Orthodox) | While an expression of approbation of this 
was held at the Arch Street House, and closed! proposal was in progress, strong opposition was 
its sessions on 5th day afternoon, of last week.; made by some who had joined in the acts 
The proceedings have awakened a general in- | which, oe cys = on woe 
terest in this community, and have been the sub-. Se cee cincens taimiiciem ie naa 


. : : the meeting to obviatethe impending movement. 
ject of comment in several of the daily papers of | A minute was at last made, to the effect, that 
this city. 


there should be a suspension of correspondence 
For the information of many of our distant sub- tang this year, with the body in Ohio from which. 


‘iil ho feel 3 di s . | an Epistle had been received, and that no reply 
scribers who feel interested in the deliberations | should be sent to the Epistles received from Lon- 


of this body, we copy the following editorial ar- | don and Dublin, and that the subject of our cor- 
ticle from Friends’ Review of 4th month 25th. | respondence with the Yearly Meetings of the 
| Society should be referred for consideration to 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MrEetinc.—As our 
paper goes to press in the middle of the week, 


_ the Representatives from the Quarterly Meetings, 
TESS constituted a Committee for the purpose, re- 
small opportunity is afforded of presenting in our | port to be made next year, it being provided that 
present issue an account of the proceedings of | no decision of this meeting in reference to doc- 
the Yearly Meeting which commenced in this | trine or discipline should be unsettled. 


city on the 20th inst. After the usual prelimin-) Unsatisfactory as this conclusion was to large 
ary business at the opening of the meeting, on | portions of the meeting, and slight as the ground is 
Second day morning, the Clerk was about to read | to hope for any beneficial result, it was submitted 
an Epistle from the meeting in Ohio of which to, and the meeting adjourned about 4 o’clock in 
B. Hoyle is clerk, when objections were inter- | the afternoon, to 10 o’clock on 4th day morning 
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FRIENDS’ IN 


A pamphlet has recently been published in 
this city, entitled “‘ Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy, 
as applied to Quakerism, by a Lay Churchman.” 
A correspondent has furnished a review of this 
work, the first part of which will be found in the 
present number. 


Diep.—On the 4th of Fourth mo., at her residence 
the house of her brother-in-law, Nathan Pusey, Exiza 
Marsu, a member and elder of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting. 

In the sudden and unexpected removal of this be- 
loved friend, society has sustained a loss sensibly felt 
in the Meeting to which she belonged, of which she 
has been a useful and valued member; faithfully but 
unostentatiously doing what her hands found to do. 
“Surely the righteous shall give thanks unto Thy 
name; the upright shall dwell in Thy presence.” 

——, On the 22: of Fourth month, while on a visit 
to Baltimore, Henry M. Zotuuixorrer, in the 69th 
year of his age, a member of Spruce Street Monthly 
Meeting. 

The deceased pursued the business of a Druggist 
and Apothecary at the N. E. corner of Pine and Sixth 
sts. for nearly 40 years, and the kindness an! benevo- 
lence which he manifested towards the poor and desti- 
tute will long be remembered by some of the re- 
cipients. 

——, On the 13th of Fourth month, of scarlet 
fever, Cansy, gon of Clement and Susan W. Biddle, 
of Birmingharn, Chester county, aged 11 years. 

——, On 5th day, the 23d inst., at the residence of 
her son, William Dorsey, in Germantown, Mary 
Dorsey, relict of Benedict Dorsey, in the 77th year 
of her age. 


GLIMPSES OF AFFAIRS IN AMERICA. 
{Concluded from page 59.| 

The passage of the Louisiana Bill has been 
justly referred to as the turning-point in the his- 
tory of the states. It at once and for ever re- 
duced the northern and free communities to an 
inferior political position, and gave an immense 
preponderance to the slaveholding interests of 
the south. In accounting for so extraordinary 
a change in affairs, the future historian will 
probably point to other reasons besides the vul- 
gar outcry for national enlargement. He will 
doubtless find occasion to lament the decline of 
public spirit. Whether it be that Providence 
at certain periods sends great men into the world 
to accomplish particular purposes; or that such 
at all times latently exist, and are developed into 
notice by national convulsions; or, to hazard 


another alternative, that republics are not favor- | 


able to the growth of prominent individuals, the 


fact is undeniable that the great men who effect- | 


ed the American and French revolutions, and 
who, be it remarked, were bred up under mon- 
archical rule, left behind them no equals in mag- 
nitude of intellect or indomitable force of char- 
acter. It is true that several persons who figured 


in the commotions of ’76 were still on the stage 
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men of the north, for the sake of material inter- 
ests, succumbed to a course of treatment which 
their more sturdy ancestors would not have en- 
dured from an English ministry. Unfortunate- 
ly, also, a deterioration of manners was visible 
among slaveholders. The gentlemanly spirit of 
the old planters was passing away. Virginia 
was beginning to be ‘ overrun by time-servers, 
office-hunters, and political blacklegs.’ Power 
was subsiding into the possession of this disrep- 
utable class of personages. Nor, all things con- 
sidered, could much else be expected. Certain 
radical mistakes, as had been seen, were com- 
mitted in the general terms of union. The con- 
| stitutional recognition of slavery had fixed and 
given breadth to the institution. The very slave- 
| holders had secured a franchise to which nothing 
| corresponded in the north. For the free states, 
| as has been shown, representation is based purely 
on a free population, whereas in the slave states 
it is founded to a large extent on property in 
slaves ; consequently,a mere handful of slave- 
| holders—only 350,000, it is said, altogether, 
; along with their indigent and easily influenced 
| white neighbors—are able to exert a direct pow- 
er in the House of Representatives, approaching 
that of the wealthy and populovs free states, 
| numbering in 1850 a population of 13,330,650 
whites. Of course, such a flagrant piece of in- 
justice could not have been tolerated for any 
| length of time, had the north been true to itself. 
But this, as we may afterwards have occasion to 
particularize, it has never been —a large propor- 
| tion of northern men having on all occasions cast 
in their lot with the political party represented 
by the more imperious aristocracy of the south. 
With such facts before us, can we feel surprise 
at the passage of the Louisiana Bill, and all sub- 
sequent billsof thesame nature? Freedom had 
been delivered up, bound hand and foot, to the 
interests of slavery, and all that followed was a 
natural consequence of this funitamental error. 
We are justified in these opinions by the remarks 
of the venerable Josiah Quincy, a survivor of the 
youthful era of the republic. In his late admi- 
rable address on this subject, he says: ‘ The pas- 
sage of the Louisiana Admission Bill was effected 
by arts which slaveholders well know how to se- 
lect andapply. Sops were given to the congres- 
sional watch-dogs of the free states. To some, 
promises were made, by way o/ opiates; and 
those whom they could neither pay nor drug 
were publicly treated with insolence and scorn. 
Threats, duels, and violence were at that day, 
as now, modes approved by them to deter men 
| from awakening the free states to a sense of 
| danger. From the moment the act was passed, 
| they saw that the free states were shorn of their 
| strength ; that they had obtained space to mul- 


when the Louisiana Bill came under discussion ; | tiply slaves at their will ; and Mr. Jefferson had 
but there was now a general collapse in heroism ; | confidently told them that, from that moment, 
intrigue took the place of patriotic ardor; the | the “ constitution of the United States was blank 
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paper ;” but more correctly, there was no longer 
any constitution. The slaveholders, from that 
day,saw they had the free states in their power ; 
that they were masters, and the free states slaves ; 
and have acted accordingly. From the passage 
of the Louisiana Bill until this day, their policy 
has been directed to a single object, with almost 
uninterrupted success. That object was to ex- 
clude the free states from any share of power, 
except in subserviency to their views ; and they 
have undeniably, duringall the subsequent period 
of our history (the administration of John Quincy | 
Adams only excepted) placed in the chair of 
state either slaveholders or men from the free | 
states who, for the sake of power, consented to | 
be their tools—‘ Northern men with Southern | 
principles ;”” 
sake of power or pay, were willing to do any | 
work they would set them upon.’ 

With the widening scope forslave-labor opened | 
up by the passage of the Louisiana Bill, also the 


contemporary extension of slavery over portions | 
of the southern states, it will not appear strange | 


that in 1810 (notwithstanding the removal of 
the institution from several states, and the stop- 


page of the foreign slave-trade in 1808,) the | 


number of slaves in the Union had increased to 
1,191,564—a significant commentary on the | 
hallucinations of the patriot founders of the re- | 
public. 


SEVENTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX. 
A RETROSPECT ON NEW-YEAR’S EVE. 
[Continued from page 91.] 

In a pamphlet of a much later date, the writer, 
condemning this horrible system, states that 
although the unhappy convicts were almost in- | 
variably intoxicated when they left Newgate, | 
they were “suffered to stop twice or thrice, on 
the way to Tyburn, to receive fresh comfort from 
strong waters.’ He further tells us that, after | 
the execution, the hangman stripped the dead | 
bodies, theclothes being his disgusting perquisite. | 
Then the fight commenced among the mob, one | 
party endeavoring to secure the bodies to sell 
them for dissection, the other to carry them off 
to their friends for interment. ‘ Some wretches,’ 
he continues, ‘are so miserable as to have no mob 
either for or against them, and their bodies, (it 
is horrible, but true) lie, to the dishonor of the 
laws and the disgrace of human nature, abso- 
lutely naked under the gallows, till some charit- 
able Christian pays, or till the inhabitants, to be 
rid of the stench, cause a hole to be dug for in- 
terment, without any intervention of authority 
in either case.’ 

Referring to newspapers published in the time 
of the grandfathers of many now living, we read 
that, on the first Monday in 1756, a deserter 
from the Foot Guards,a young man of respecta- 
ble family, was brought out of the Savoy prison 
‘ in the Strand. Accompanied by his brother and 


in other words, men who, for the | 
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two clergymen, escorted by 400 soldiers, with 
drums beating the Dead March, and followed by 
an immense crowd, the unhappy deserter was 
led through the streets to Hyde Park, and there 
shot and buried. The government improved 
this occasion in acuriousmanner. The Sunday 
evening previous, warrants for pressing lands. 
men were secretly issued, and thus the 400 sol- 
diers that guarded the miserable man to execu- 
tion, formed a very efficient press-gang among 
the crowd that came to witness it. A few days 
afterwards, ‘a vagabond fellow’ was, by order of 
a magistrate, flog ged at the public whipping-post 
in Covent Garden market for a petty theft. 
Early in the year, a hot press took place at 
| Edinburgh, Leith, Newhaven, and Musselburgh: 
the constables of Edinburgh netted sixty cap- 
‘tives on the first day. The next Sunday, a 
| press-gang made its appearance on the High 
Street, ‘just after sermons.’ The friends of a 
journeyman baker, who was among the captured, 
boldly attempted a rescue. In the fray that en- 
sued, the gang were worsted, and to save their 
lives from the infuriated populace, were glad to 
accept the protection of the town-guard. It then 
turned out that the gang had no warrant for 
their proceedings, but were merely a number of 
ruffians pressing, as our American friends would 
'term it, on theirown hook. For every man they 


| took to the rendezvous at Leith, they received a 


| consideration, and no questions were asked. As 
| loyal and patriotic subjects, endeavoring to aug- 
| ment his majesty’s forces by sea and land, these 
| ruffians considered they were entitled to all 
praise. But the lord provost, taking another 
view of the matter, had the pseudo press-gang 
flogged through the city, the magistrates, officers 
of the train-brands, constables, and firemen, 
honoring the ceremony by their official presence. 
About the same time, Mr. Blair, the minister 
‘of Ruthven in Badenoch, after preaching a ser- 
mon on ‘ the audacious intention of a French 
| Invasion,’ offered from the pulpit a guinea to 
every man who would join Lord John M urray’s 
| Highland regiment. Whether there were many 
'or few applicants for the worthy clergyman’s 
| guineas, we do not know, but we read in the 
| papers of the day of recruits to the number of 
| thirty at a time being sent off, handcuffed, and 
under a strong guard, to join the same regiment. 
While the recruiting system of the present time 
implies a voluntary contract, it was very differ- 
ent one hundred years ago; for instance, we 
learn that when the constables and servants of 
Sir Lewis Mackenzie were employed recruiting 
on his estate in Ross-shire, one stubborn Celt, 
named Kenneth Huppy, fled to the hills; and 
even after a long chase, when overtaken by Sir 
Lewis’s gardener, Huppy, still declining to be 
recruited, stabbed his pursuer to the heart. 
As a somewhat parallel circumstance to the 
announcement in the kirk of Ruthven, we may 
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mention that, in the same year, a notice was read 
during divine service in the parish church of 
St. George’s, Middlesex, to inform the congrega- 
tion that the church-wardens intended to fit out 
a privateer, and subscriptions for the patriotic 
purpose would be received in the vestry. We 
need scarcely observe, that the war just concluded 
was the first ever carried on by this country with- 
out having recourse to impressment and priva- 
teering. Whether the former was judiciously 
abstained from because the people would not 
have submitted to it—the latter, because the 
enemy had but few merchant-ships to capture, it 
were needless to inquire. At anyrate, British 
subjects were not, as before, inhumanly dragged 
away into the worst kind of slavery; nor our 
merchants degraded by being connected with a 
legalized piracy. The London newspapers of the 
period seem to delight.in relating the doughty 
doings of the press-gang. We read that on one 
occasion the gang received information that a 
sailor, their legitimate prey, was protected in a 
house in Spitalfields. Here was an opportunity 
of distinction, and of lowering the pride and pres- 
tige of the Spitalfields men, who had vowed that 
no man should ever be pressed in their locality. 
The house being known, a powerful gang, making 
a sudden foray, dashed into the dangerous dis- 
trict, captured their man, and carried him away, 
ere the surprised Spitalfieldians could muster in 
sufficient force to cut off the hasty retreat. As 
it was, the capture was not made without blood- 
shed ; the gang left behind them two Spitalfields- 
men lying dead on the street. 

Sedan-chairs were then in vogue, and the prin- 
cipal chair-stand was in St. James’s street. The 
brawny chairmen at this stand were long objects 
of desire to the gang, and at last a grand razzia 
was made upon them. ‘The chairmen fought like 
heroes, repulsed the gang, and drove them down 
the street to the very gate of St. James’s Palace 
There the tide of war ebbed: the palace-guard 
was called out, and thus reinforced, the gang re- 
turned to the fray. Lives were taken, and fearful 
wounds inflicted on both sides; yet, after all, only 
three badly wounded chairmen were captured and 
carried off to serve his most gracious majesty. 

Besides its legitimate duty of providing sea- 
men and soldiers for the service of the state, the 
press-gang was by no means unfrequently em- 
ployed to suit private purposes. By its friendly 
aid, a fival in love or business, an adverse wit- 
ness, or importunate creditor, any individual, in 
fact, whose presence was obnoxious or undesira- 
ble, could readily be put out of the way, if not 
for ever, as was most probable, at all events for 
a considerable period. Even wives managed to 


. get rid of their-husbands by this summary pro- 


cess of divorce; and, in the very year we refer 
to, a daughter procured the impressment of her 
father, to the end that she might uncontrolledly 
dissipate his hard-earned savings in vicious 





indulgences. To be sure, where men were con- 
cerned, the chances were equal: Nokes could 
bribe the gang to waylay and press Stiles, just as 
Stiles might perform the same good turn for 
Nokes ; but as women were not liable to impress- 
ment, it may be imagined that the advantage lay 
on their side. Nosuch thing, however; though 
women could not be pressed, still they could be 
got rid of in another manner—consigned toa 
more dreadful fate. The private madhouses of 
the period were a thousand times worse than the 
holds of the press-tenders, worse even than the 
floating Pandemonium ships-of-war then were. 
The evidence given before the parliamentary 
committee that inquired into the state of private 
madhouses in 1762, is a heart-sickening disclo- 
sure of human wickedness and helpless misery ; 
and the committee, in their report, state that 
‘the avarice of the keepers, who were under no 
other control than their own consciences, led 
them to assist in the most nefarious plans for 
confining sane persons, whose relations or guar- 
dians, impelled by the same motive or private 
vengeance, sometimes forgot all the restraints of 
nature, and immured them in the horrors of a 
prison, under a charge of insanity.’ 

Four of the ‘ thief-makers’ already alluded to 
were tried and convicted, at the Old Bailey ses- 
sions, in March 1756, for conspiring to prosecute 
an innocent lad to death, on a false charge of 
robbery, so that they might obtain the reward, 
or blood-money, as it was then termed, amount- 
ing to L.140. Part of their sentence was to 
stand in the pillory, and, accordingly, two of 
them were pilloried in Holborn. A newspaper 
informs us that ‘such a multitude of people were 
never known to be collected on a like occasion. 
A woman was terribly gored by a bullock, and 
almost trod to death by the mob; a painter’s 
man was pushed out of a cart, had his skull frac- 
tured, and was taken up insensible ; several peo- 
ple were run over and hurt, and much mischief 
done. Two pickpockets, being detected at the 
end of Fetter Lane, were so severely disciplined 
by the populace, that they were scarcely able to 
crawl away.’ The two wretches in the pillory 
were pelted with stones, brickbats, and oyster- 
shells ; and when released at the expiration of 
an hour—the period of their sentence —they 
were found to be speechless and insensible, but 
subsequently recovered. Three days after, the 
other two were pilloried in Smithfield. So briskly 
were they pelted, that when half an hour had 
elapsed, the mob, perceiving that one of the two 
was dead, forbore to throw any more at them. 
Neither was released, however, until the hour 
had expired, when the survivor was found to be 
fearfully mangled, but still breathing. 

Such continual scenes of violence were not 
without their natural fruits—all grades in society 
were demoralized, and an utter recklessness pre- 
vailed in regard to human life. Three captains 
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in the army, who were recruiting at Gravese 1d, 
wished to visit the theatre at Greenwich ; for 
this purpose, they hired two post-chaises, and set 
off on their journey. The officers, afraid of 
_ being too late for the performance, kept urging 
the postboys to drive faster than the horses really 
could go. On this account, an altercation en- 
sued, and one of the captains, drawing his sword, 
ran a postboy through the body, and even cut 
and hacked at the dying man as he lay helplessly 
bleeding on the ground. The other postboy 
would have shared the same fate, had not a labor- 
er, who happened to be repairing a hedge by the 
roadside, rushed forward, and with his hedge-bill 
held the captains at bay. At this juncture, a 
sturdy butcher came up, and the officers were 
disarmed, and made prisoners. A coroner’s in- 
quest brought in a verdict of wilful murder 
against the three. They were committed to | 
Maidstone jail, and in due time tried; two were 
acquitted ; the third, who had stabbed the post- | 
boy, was condemned and executed. 

Another instance of reckless disregard of 
human life, to say nothing of the destruction of | 
valuable property, occurred about the same time. 
The good ship Virginia Merchant arrived at 
Bristol with a valuable cargo, consisting of 400 
hogsheads of tobacco, and other colonial produce. 
The tender sent a boat to press, but the home- 
ward-bound crew resisting, compelled the gang | 
to sheer off. The tender then opened fire with 
her great guns on the unfortunate Virginia Mer- 
chant, and in a short time, not only killed sev- | 
eral of her crew, but sank her, tobacco and all, 
to the bottom of the Severn. Probably it is of 
the same tender we read the following sadly sug- | 
gestive paragraph: ‘The mother of one of the 
two young gentlewomen who were forcibly taken 
on board the tender at Bristol, and kept there | 
two days, has since went deranged.’ 

At a period when man had so little mercy for 
his fellow, we cannot suppose that he had any 
for the brute creation ; and we accordingly find 
bear and bull baiting, with cock-fighting, to have } 
been the favorite amusements of allclasses. Yet 
there were still more gross and inexcusable cru- 
elties committed on the lower animals, without 
the excitement of contest or gambling, merely to 
afford a fiendish pleasure to the perpetrators. 
Who can look on Hogarth’s Six Stages of Cruel- 
ty, without shuddering ? yet such were then the 
common spectacles of the public streets. Ho- 
garth, as amiable in feeling as admirable in art, 
says that ‘these priuts were engraved with the 
hope of in some degree correcting that barbarous 
treatment of animals, the very sight of which 
renders the streets of our metropolis so distres- 
sing to every feeling mind.’ And he subse- 
quently added : ‘If they have had this effect, 
and checked the progress of cruelty, I am more 
proud of having been the author, than I should 
of having painted Raphael’s cartoons.’ 
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The class we now term the people was not in 
existence in those days, but there was, as Sir 
John Fielding tells us, ‘ the rabble, very insolent 
and abusive, and that sometimes without the 
least appearance of a cause.’ Theastute magis. 
trate adds, for the benefit of strangers: ‘ When 
this happens, it is always prudent to retire, and 
give them their way.’ 

It would be a waste of time to pursue the sub. 
ject further. Our improvement has been great 
—much greater, probably, than the imagination 
can readily realise. There has been no retrogres- 
sion; the march has ever been onward. Look- 
ing out, as we write, into the clear wintry twi- 
light, over a wide reach of the Thames, as it 
sweeps past the lofty elms and old ivy-covered 
houses of a river-side Mall, we can see the tide 
swiftly ebbing downwards in the centre of the 
stream ; while a counter-eddy, on each side of 
the river, slowly flows in a contrary direction, 
till it is absorbed and carried away by the main 
central current. So it is in the great stream of 


| human progress—the very speed and impetus of 


its central current causes lateral eddies, seem- 
ingly flowing backwards, but in reality forming 
an integral part of one great onward movement. 

Closings then, the dreary records of the past, 
let us cheerfully and confidently look forward to 
the future ; and, remembering the poet’s injune- 


| tion with regard to the treatment of a guest, let 


us also. 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting year. 


Chambers’s Journal. 


BAYARD TAYLOR IN NORTHERN 
(Concluded from page 94.) 

We had bad luck with horses this day, how- 
ever, two or three travellers having been in ad- 
vance and had the pick. On one stage our 
baggage-sled was driven by a poika of not more 
than ten years old—a darling fellow, with a face 
as round, fresh and sweet as a damask rose, the 
bluest of eyes and a cloud of silky golden hair. 
His successor was a tall lazy lout, who stopped 
so frequeutly to talk with the drivers of sleds 
behind us that we lost all patience, drove past 
and pushed ahead in the darkness, trusting our 
horse to find the way. His horse followed, 
leaving him in the lurch, and we gave him a 
long-winded chase astern before we allowed him 
to overtake us. This so exasperated him that 
we had no trouble the rest of the way. Mem.— 
If you wish to travel with speed, make your 
postillion angry. 

At Hornas they gave us a supper of ale and 
cold pig’s-feet, admirable beds, and were only 
deficient in the matter of water for washing. 
We awoke with headaches, onsaccount of gas 
from the tight Russian stove. The temperature, 
at starting,+was 22° below zero—colder than 
either of us had ever before known. We werea 
litle curious, at first, to know how we should 
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endore it, but to our delight, we found ourselves 
quite warm and comfortable. The air was still, 
dry, and delicious to inhale. My nose occasion- 
ally required friction, and my beard and 
moustache became a solid mass of ice, frozen 
together so that I could scarcely open my mouth, 
and firmly fastened to my collar. We traveled 
49 miles, and were twelve hours on the way, 
yet felt no inconvenience from the temperature. 
This travel is almost wholly a journey by night, 
dawn and twilight, for full day there is none. 
The sun rises at ten and sets at two. We skim 
along, over the black, fir-clothed hills, and across 
the pleasant little valleys, in the long, gray, | 
alowly-gathering daybreak: then, heavy snow- 
clouds hide half the brief day, and the long, long, 
dusky evening glow settles into night. The 
sleighing is superb, the snow pure as ivory, hard 
as marble, and beautifully crisp and smooth. 
Qur sleds glide over it without effort, the runners 
making music as they go. With every day the 
country grows wilder, blacker and more rugged, | 
with no change in the general character of the | 
scenery. In the afternoon we passed the frontier } 
of Norrland, and entered the province of West | 
Bothnia, or Umeaa Lappmark, as it was formerly 
called. ‘There are fewer horses at the stations, | 
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ing. About an inch had fallen during the night, 
and the mercury had risen to 6° below zero. 
We drove along in the dusky half-twilight toward 
Angesjo, over low, broad hills, covered with for- 
ests of stunted birch and fir. The scenery con- 
tinued the same, and there is no use in repeating 
the description, except to say that the land be- 
came more cold and barren, and there seemed to 
be few things cultivated except flax, barley and 
potatoes. Still the same ridges sweeping down 
to the Gulf, on one hand, the same frozen bays 
and inlets on the other, and villages at intervals 
of eight or ten miles, each with its great solid 
church, low red belfry and deserted encampment 
of red frame stables. Before reaching the see- 
ond station we looked from a wooded height over 
the open expanse of the Gulf—a plain of snow- 
covered ice, stretching eastward as far as the eye 
could reach. 

The day gradually became still and cold, until 
the temperature reached—22° again, and we be- 
came comfortable in the same proportion. The 
afternoon twilight, splendid with its hues of am- 
ber, rose and saffron, died away so gradually that 
it seemed scarcely to fade at all, lighting our path 
for at least three hours after sunset. Our postil- 
lions were all boys—ruddy, hardy young fellows 


as we go north, but also fewer travellers, and we | of fourteen or fifteen, who drove well and sang 
are not often detained. ‘Thus far, we have had | incessantly, in spite of the cold. They talked 
no difficulty : my scanty stock of Swedish goes} much with us, but to little purpose, as I found 
agreat way, and I begin to understand with | it very difficult to understand the humming dia- 
more facility even the broad Norrland dialect. | lect they spoke. ach, as he received his drick- 

The people of this region are noble specimens | penningar (drink-money, or gratuity,) at the end 
of the physical man—tall, broad-shvuldered, ; of the station, expressed his thanks by shaking 
large-limbed, ruddy and powerful; and they are, hands with us. ‘This is a universal custo» 


mated with women who, | venture to say, do not 
even suspect the existence of a nervous system. 


| throughout the north of Sweden: 


it is a part of 
the simple, natural habits of the people; and 


The natural consequences of such health are: | though it seemed rather odd at first to be shaking 
morality and honesty—to say nothing of the | hands with everybody, from the landlord down 
quantities of rosy and robust children which bless | to the cook and hostler, we have come to take it 


every household. If health and virtue cannot | 
secure happiness, nothing can, and these Norr- | 
landers appear to be a thoroughly happy and con- | 
tented race. We had occasional reason to com- | 
plain of their slowness; but, then, wh'y should | 
they be fast? It is rather we who should mod- 
erate our speed. Braisted, however, does not 
accept such a philosophy. ‘Charles XII. was 
the boy to manage the Swedes,” said he to me, 
the other day ; ‘“‘he always kept them in a hur- 
ry.” 

We reached Lefwar in Lappmark last night in 
good condition, notwithstanding the 22° below, 
and felt much colder in the house, after stripping 
off our furs, than out of doors with them on. 
They gave us a supper consisting of smorgaas 
(“ butter-goose”)—the Swedish prelude toa meal, 
consisting usually of bread, butter, pickled an- 


as a matter of course. ‘Lhe frank, unaffected way 
in which the hand is offered, oftener makes the 
custom a pleasant one. 

At Stocksjé we decided to push on to this 
place, instead of stopping for the night at Umeaa, 
and took our horses accordingly. The direct 
road, however, was unused on account of the 
drifts, so we went around through Umeaa after 
all. We had nearly a Swedish mile, and it was 
just dark when we descended the Umeaa river, 
across whose solid surface we drove, and up a 
steep bank into the town. We stopped a few 
moments in the little public square, which was 
crowded with people, many of whom had already 
commenced their Christmas sprees. The shops 
were lighted, and the little town looked very 
gay and lively. Passing through, we kept down 
the left bank of the river fora little distance, 





chovies, and salmon-roes flavored with garlic,) 
sausages, potatoes and milk, and made for us 
sumptuous beds of the snowiest and sweetest 
14inen. When we rose this morning it was snow- 


and then struck into tle woods. It was night 
by this time ; all at once the boy stopped, mount- 
ed a snow-bank, whirled around three or four 
times, and said something to me which I could 
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not understand. ‘ What’s the matter?” I 
asked; “is not this the road to Innertafle ?” 
‘¢T don’t know—I think not,”’ he said. “ Don’t 
you know the way then?” I asked again. “No!” 
he yelled in reply, whirled around several times 
more, and then drove on. Presently we over- 
took a pedestrian, to whom he turned for ad- 
vice, and who willingly acted as guide for the 
sake of a ride. Away we went again, but the 
snow was so spotless that it was impossible to 
see the track. Braisted and I ran-upon asnow- 
bank, were overturned and dragged some little 
distance, but we righted ourselves again, and 
soon afterward arrived here. 

In this little inn the guest’s room lies behind 
the large family kitchen, through which we are 
obliged to pass. We were seized with a shiver- 
ing fit on stripping off our furs, and have scarce- 
ly been able to get warm again. This was 
followed by such intense drowsiness that we 
were obliged to lie down and sleep an hour be- 
fore supper. Since the cold weather has set in, 
we are attacked with this drowsy fit every day, 
toward evening, and are obliged to take turns 
in arousing and stimulating each other. This 
we generally accomplish by singing “ From 
Greenland’s icy mountains,” and other appropri- 
ate melodies. We are attended here by a tall 


landlady, a staid, quiet, almost grim person, who 
pays deliberate heed to our wants. 


After wait- 
ing more than two hours, she has furnished us 
with a supper consisting of some kind of fresh 
fish, with a sauce composed of milk, sugar and 
onions, followed by gréngrétt, a warm mush of 
mixed rice and barley, eaten with milk. ’ Such 
is our fare on this Christmas Eve, but hunger is 
the best sauce, and we have eaten such quanti- 
ties that I have not dared to go to bed, and so 
employ the hours of preliminary digestion in re- 
cording our adventures thusfar. But the room 
is large and cold; 1 am still shivering and 
drowsy ; the pen drops from my hand—or will 
drop, after tracing the letters. B. f. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


To Lim who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. BRYANT. 


Men have been touched from immemorial time 
With nature’s speaking beauty, and have strove 
To give depicted forth in song the forms 

Of grandeur and perfection, wiich have thrown 
All perfect beauty o’er this varied earth. 

And yet, methinks, the portraiture of words 
Shows cold and faint the outlines of the charms 
It dimly shadows forth, and painteth not 

That breathing loveliness which seems to give 

A spirit and a feeling to the forms, 

The great original wears. The soul was framed 
With these in unison, still answering back 

Uato their changes, and it findeth there 

The symboled form of every joy and grief, 
Which lights or clouds its own vast world within, 
, Oli! when the wearied spirit yearns for rest 

The bustling throng has not,—when comes that sense 
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Of loneliness which makes the crowded hall 
A desert wild, and sad it feels that none 
Can understand nor touch with skilful hand 
Those silent strings all waiting in the heart 
To give glad music out, how sweeet at times, 
Midst breaking morn, or shadowy eve, or scenes 
In mid-day brightness spread, those harmonies 
Untold are felt, which gently calming down 
Commotions wild, deep through the senses sink 
Into the soul, and with a master touch 
Resistless ope its fast closed doors, end all 
Its chambers fill with ministers of joy. 
A deeper, stronger voice comes forth for thee, 
Oh! baffled grasper for the prize of bliss— 
Thou who hast made ambition’s star thy guide, 
And toiled to fix thy name on high, where fame 
Should catch the sight, and with the sounding trump 
Confide the charge to echo’s clamorous tongues 
To ring it far and wide: Oh! one by one 
Thine early shields are left behind, and far 
O’er dreary wilds thy feet have strayed, since thou 
Hast cast that pure simplicity away, 
Which, like an undimmed mirror, kept thy heart, 
And beamed in beauty from thine open brow, 
E’er thou hadst bowed to cold dissembling wiles 
And bartered peace to win an empty name: 
Yet when thy spirit in its sorrow feels 
That all is vanity and sighs to find 
Some anchoring hold its tossings wild to stay, 
The sweet appeal graved on the bending sky 
In lines of golden light, and touching calls 
From the beseeching birds and flowers, may reach 
Thy heart and bid it turn once more unto 
The crystal fount of innocence and truth, 
Whose healing streams, poured o’er its desert wastes, 
Shall make them green again. 
Reader, whoe’er 
Thou art, whether with cares and woes of earth 
Thou strugglest hard and long, or gladness fills 
Thy heart, and from thy brow comes leaping forth— 
Whether unnumbered changes on thy name 
Are rung, or none, save those who bless it, hear 
The sound; whate’er within a chequered world 
Thy ‘ot may be, thy dearest hopes are bound 
With mine, and warm, from midst these solemn woods, 
Where on the chastened air Tranquility 
Seems resting tangibly, and Peace keeps guard, 
As if to turn each feverish hope and fear 
Away, my heart goes forth to thee, and bids 
Thee come, where casting off, as sullied robes, 
The trammelling claims which press thy free, pure 
thoughts 
In bondage down, thy franchised powers may hail 
Their kindred with divinity, and trace 
The lofty furposes engraved upon 
Thy being. Though the glorious thoughts which burst 
At times extatic round thy soul, bathing 
Thy pathway in the hues of light, thrilling 
Thy spirit with their perfect blessedness,— 
Have sunk, like lightning flashes in the gloom 
Of midnight clouds ;—though o’er thy tortured breast 
Fierce passion sweeps unchained, yet, deep below, 
Electric Hope, and Love’s sweet harmonies 
Are slumbering still, and when their silent depths 
Congenial touches reach, with swift response 
Kindling they rise, and glow like rainbow signs 
Above the sinking storm. The grave may fling 
Its shadowing gloom dark o’er thy cherished joys ; 
The fondly loved! the trusted props on whom 
Thy heart has leaned, amidst their bounding hopes 
Which a sprang to break the seals of life 
And all their priceless sympathies, and wealth 
Of thought, perchance have sunk, and thou hast seen 
Those beaming eyes whose last sweet glance was 
turned 
With love unspeakable on thee, close up 
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Forever. But whentime, restoring time, 

Has soothed thy fierce intensity of woe, 

Come forth, and earth, and air, and sky, with all 
Their seals of holiness, shall bear to thee 

Sweet tokens from that ,all-sustaining soul 

Which breathes throughout the boundless universe; 
That Source of Love in which all spirits blend, 
Which binds with vast eternity the things 

Of Time, and evermore connects by all 

The holiest links of mind, the toilers here 

With those whose finished works still follow them. 
Come, too, and gaze, Oh! battler for the right, 
Whose drooping heart, like His, the mantled seer, 
Who by the mountain cave of Horeb stood 

And mourned his faithless tribe, hath sadly turned 
From all the darkness and the selfishness 

Which wrap and chain an erring world in gloom, 
And as calm feelings circling round thee come, 

Oh! let thy spirit soar above the mists 

And clouds of earth, unto the Source of Light 
Ineffable, where doubts and fears fade out 

From view, and it can lean secure on that 

Eternal Faith, whose all prophetic word 

Hath told that though the everlasting hills 

Should bow, and skies grow black with fearful signs, 
And heaven and earth with dread convulsions heave, 
The truth shall stand triumphant still; and not 
One sacrifice upon its altar laid— 

One pure unselfish deed, nor Jofty thought 

Which burns for human weal; nor kindly word 
That falls refreshing on the sorrowing heart— 

Nor meek endurance of deserveless wrong, 

Shall ever pass in nothingness away. 


A. P. 


INTERESTING PRESENTATION TO THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


An occurrence and ceremony of unusual in- 
terest, took place on Monday evening, at the 
Hall of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
The Belt of Wampum, given to William Penn, 
by the Schemes of the Lenni Lenapos, at the 
time of the great treaty at Shackamaxon ( Ken- 
sington,) in 1682, was presented to the Society. 
The presenter was Mr. GRANVILLE JOHN PENN, 
the great grandson of the Founder of the State, 
now on a visit to the city. The belt is about 
three feet long and six inches wide. It is com- 
posed of beads made of small pieces of muscle 
shell ground into shape and pierced and then 
strung upon thongs of deer skin. The strings 
are then fastened together until they are of 
sufficient width to form a belt. This great 
treaty belt was of unusual breadth, in token of 
the importance of the compact it was intended to 
seal. The beads are generally white, and among 
them black beads are wrought into devices em- 
blematic of the treaty. In the centre of the 
belt two figures are rudely formed with beads. 
One of these figures wears a hat, and it was, 
without doubt intended to represent Onas, as 
the Indians called William Penn. The other 
figure is obviously intended to represent an ab- 
orgine. The figures are in the act of shaking 
hands. There are also three bands, formed of 
black beads, which cross the. belt diagonally. 
The curious old relic is carefully preserved in a 
glass case, and it is in excellent condition. 
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Mr. Granville Penn, in making the formal 
presentation of the belt, spoke at considerable 
length. He referred to the fact that five years 
ago he first visited Philadelphia. This visit 
was very interesting to him, and the kindness with 
which he had been received had made a lively 
impression upon him. Since then he had 
passed most of his time in Europe, and he felt 
the utmost gratification on again returning to 
Pennsylvania, to witness so many evidences of 
the progress and prosperity of the State. Mr. 
Penn then referred to the Wampum belt before 
him, which he said had been carefully preserved 
in his family for four generations, and which 
was now about to be finally deposited where both 
his father and himself had long since felt that 
it should be placed—in the collection of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. The speaker 
admitted that there was no positive record that 
the belt was the identical Wampum whieh was 
given to his great grandfather at the treaty of 
Shackamaxon; but the device upon the belt, 
and its great size, sufficiently indicated the im- 
portance of the event it was intended to comme- 
morate. There were other circumstances con- 
nected with its history which satisfied him that 
the belt was the great Treaty Wampum. 

Mr. Penn then read copious extract from the 

orks of the historians of the North American 
Indians, to illustrate the uses to which Wampum 
was applied, and the importance attached to it. 
The shells out of which the beads were made 
varied in value according to their color. The 
white were given in token of amity, and the 
black were the symbols of enmity and war. 
These belts had devices and hieroglyphies work- 
ed upon them which had great significance, and 
which were perfectly well understood by the 
savages. Upon ordinary occasions, a simple 
string of wampum was given and received as 
evidence of a contract between parties; but as 
the occasion become more important, the strings 
were tacked together until they formed a wide 
belt to commemorate such events as that which 
gave historical interest to the Treaty formed at 
Kensington. Mr. Penn spoke at considerable 
length upon this interesting theme, and con- 
cluded his remarks by formally presenting the 
belt tothe Society. Henry D. Gilpin, Esq., 
received the gift upon behalf of the Historical 
Society. He reviewed the principal events of 
the intercourse of William Penn with the Indians; 
he spoke at length of the good faith each party 
had observed toward the other in the perfor- 
mance of the conditions of a treaty made with- 
out an oath, and he compared the treaty ground 
at Kensington to the Island of Runnymede, and 
the wampum belt before him to the Magna 
Charta which King John had signed these. Mr. 
Gilpin continued in this strain for some time, 
and coneluded his remarks by accepting the gift 
in the name of the Historical Society, and by 
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assuring the donor of the high respect enter- 
tained here for his illustrious name, and the 
sincere regard that was felt for him personally. 
After the ceremony of presentation had been con- 
cluded, Mr. Penn was introduced to mary of the 
ladies and gentlemen who were present, and he 
conversed with them pleasantly for an hour or 
two. ‘The distinguished gentleman will remain 
in Philadelphia until June, when he will pay a 
visit to the interior of the State. He will spend 
some time in Luzerne county during the summer. 


GREETING TO SPRING. 

March is come! It is not much, to be sure. 
The ground is not yet unlocked. Trost is with- 
in and without. ‘he sky is cold; the clouds 
are scowling and full of gray, as if snow was 
hidden within mist. Yet, March is come, and 
we are glad. It is the first month of spring. 
Winter is over. Jt may come back to glean, 


but the harvest of winter is past and ended. | 


‘The powér of warmth will wax every day, and 
cold will wane. Already blue-birds are singing 
south cf us. When they come, be sure that the 
maple trees are ready to yield their liquid trea- 
sure. Buds know what birds mean. Singing 
in the branches will soon draw outleaves. Grass 
is already alert. Wistful cattle smell the new 
herbage, und browse along the warm and shelter- 
ed fences for a taste of fresh growth. 

Ve bid the Winter a hearty and glad fare- 
well.—It has domineered with wanton ways this 
year. We have had enough. We long for 
clearer skies, for warm air, for the life of nature, 
and the growth of all things. Even those vener- 
able old fiies that stretch their rheumatic legs 
and crawl drowsily up the window-pane in the 
warm room, ure welcome; for they remind us 
of summer. 

in afew weeks the plow will awake—the fields 
will be alive with labor, the pastures green with 
herbage, and all nature will rejoice again! Will 
all things rejoice? How is it oh! my soul, with 
thee? Is it spring to thee? are winter storms 
past ; are coldness and frost gone; are death and 
hardship all ended? Are the roots sprouting— 
new hope, new labor, new life? Is it about to 
be a period of reviving life and joy? Or shall 
the heavens change and the earth, but not thou? 
Shall the seasons grow warm, and distil with 
fruitful influence, but thou remain joyless and 
barren ? 

Oh! Thou that doth bring forth the warm 
days and cause the earth to spring up with new 
fruitfulness, filling her veins with life, visit also 
with reviving spring thine own garden, and cause 
thy Church and thy people to burst forth as the 
forest into leaves, and as the fields into blossom ; 
may new jdys sing ‘in our hearts, as birds ere 
long shall sing, flying far from the south, and 
fill the heavens with a joy over thy Church re- 
vived, greater than the joy of the earth, when 


¢ 
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the spring gives back to her all that the winter 
destroyed ?—H. Ward Beecher, in Independent, 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

FLour ayp MgEa.—Sales of good brands at $6 25. 
For home consumption at $6 50 a 6 62, and extra and 
fancy brands at $6 75a775. Rye Flour is held at 
$4 00 per barrel. Last sales of Corn Meal at $3 12, 


RIENDS having business communications or 
visiting in the vicinity of Cecil Monthly Meet- 
ing, a branch of Southern Quarter, may reach that 
section cheaply, pleasantly and expeditiously, by 
taking a ticket by P. W. & Baltimore cars from Philad. 
at 1 o’clock P.M., to Sassarras RIVER on 3d, Sth and 
“th days. Fare to Sassafras River $1 50. Conveyance 
be had of Ricnarn Turner, at Betterton Landing 
on Sassafras River, to any part of the neighborhood. 


\ HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
J YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Summer Ses- 
sion of this Institution will commence the 18th of Sth 
mo. 1857, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms.—$70 per session, one half payable in 
advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
No extra charges. For further particulars address, 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 


I LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL.— The 
A’, next Term of this Institution will con:mence on 
the 18th of 5th month next and continue 20 weeks.. 

Schoiars of both sexes will be received during the 
coming Term. 

All the branches of a liberal English education are 
thoroughly taught in this institution ; also the elements 
of the Lati: and French languages. 

Terms $70 per session. To those studying Latin 
or French an additional charge will be made of $3 for 
each language. 

No other extra charges except for the use of Clas- 
sical and Mathematica] Books and Instruments. 

A daily Stage passes the door to and from Philade!- 
phia. 

For further particulars address the Principal for a 
Circular. 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 

ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

1 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer session of this Institution on 
the Ist 2d day in the 5th mo. next. Lectures will be 
delivered on various subjects, by the teacher. Also, 
on Anatomy and Physiology, by a medical practition- 
er; the former illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; 
the latter by plates adapted to the purpose. 

Terms; 65 dollars for 20 weeks, No extra charge 
except for the Latin language, which vw!!! be 5 dollars. 
For Circulars, including references, and further par- 
ticulars, address 

BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester co., Pa. 

3d mo. 14, 1857. 

YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The fourth session of this school, taught by Jane 
Hitzeors and Sisters, will commence on the Ist Second 
day in the Fifth month, and continue twenty weeks. 
The usual branches of a liberal English Education will 
be taught. 

Tsrms: $60 per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, the other half at the end of the term. For 
Circulars, containing particulars, address, 

JANE HILLBORN, Byberry P. O., Pa. 
3d mo. 14, 1857.—8t. 








Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St., North side Penna. Bank. 





